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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



A. Purpose 

In January 1970 a questionnaire was sent to presidents of the 750 colleges and 
universities which hold corporate (institutional ) membership in the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. Its purpose was to evaluate the activities of women 
and the extent of their participation at all levels of involvement--as students, ad- 
ministrators faculty, and trustees. An extensive questionnaire explored the par- 
ticipation of women in decision-making; personnel policies affecting hiring, promo- 
tion, maternity leave, nepotism; special programs designed for mature v/omen students; 
utilization of women's abilities in major offices and committees, as department heads, 
principal administrators, and trustees; and general attitudes of administration re- 
garding women. 

B, Background and Related Studies 



The study grew out of a recognition by the AAUVJ Committee on Standards in Higher 
Education that the potential of women is not being appreciated, encouraged, or fully 
developed at any level of higher education: --student body, administration, faculty, 
cr Board of Trustees. It was recognized that very little data is available to docu- 
ment the role of women in higher education and that if any improvement in this role 
is to be achieved much more information must be obtained. It was hoped that objective 
documentation of some of the inequities would contribute to gi'eater awareness of the 
limitations in opportunities for women in higher education. The need for objective 
information is evidenced by the extensive data-collecting presently being undertaken 
by women's caucuses of many professional groups and the amount of research being 
done by professional women, by faculty and wemen students and by state commissions 
on the status of women. 

A major ice commendation of the President's Task Force on Women's Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities, was that "All agencies of the Federal Government that collect eco- 
nomic or social data about persons should collect, tabulate, and publish results by 
sex as well as race," (13) The need for this is evidenced by the fact that few 
government and educational publications include data analysis by sex in educational 
statistics, The most complete statistics on women's rolo are published by the 
Women's Bureau, U, S. Department of Labor. These document the trends in the educa- 
tional achievement (IV ) and employment status (l6) of women, and projected trends 
for the future, 

The National Science Foundation's Report on the 1968 Register of Scientific 
and Technical Personnel (12) gives data on the fields of employment and highest de- 
grees earned by women scientists, who comprise nine percent of all scientists. The 
National Research Council (ll) has published an analysis of doctoral recipients by 
sex in 26 academic disciplines. The Office of Education, in its annual Higher Edu- 
cation General Information Survey (HEOIS) study of institutions of higher education, 
has rot provided analyses by sex, except for student enrollment (and for faculty rank 
in 1966). The National Education Association (NEA) completed a study on faculty 
ranks for 1959-66 and salaries for 1965-66 (10) which showed extensive different ials 
end evidence of the deterioration in the role of women as faculty members. NKA has 
not repiicated U 's kind of research since, due to the difficulty in obtaining ac- 
curate data from the schools. The American Association of University Professors 
(AAUP) also has not published a comparative analysis of ranks and salaries for men 
nd women faculty. Statistics in higher education, therefore, do not give a elecar 
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picture of the status of women as students, faculty or administrators. Equally im- 
portant is the relative lack of up-to-date information about administrative practices 
which affect wcmen in higher education, such as policies on maternity leave, nepotism, 
tenure, part-time appointments, and day care* Two studies of policies on nepotism 
have been done in the past ten years (3) (lit). Information on wccnen in non- 
professional jobs in higher education such as secretaries, house directors, and ser- 
vice personnel is also non-existent. 

Further, there has been little analysis of the role of the woman student, al- 
though during the past year a number of student groups such as the Intercollegiate 
Association of Women Students (IAWS) and wcmen 1 s liberation groups on various cam- 
puses are foming their own commissions on the status of women students and examin- 
ing their subordinate roles critically (7). 

Psychological expectations of women also contribute much to the total picture. 

For example, the dilemma of women's conflict over achievement as non-feminine is 
well documented in Dr. Matina Homer’s clinical study in Psychology Today (6), The 
cultural image and stereotypes of the female sex-role perpetuated by society undoubt- 
edly form major impediments in early socialization of girls and in uheir ability to 
make full use of individual potential. They not only affect women’s perceptions of 
themselves but also limit their perceptions of each other's resources and abilities, 
as Philip Goldberg's research has clearly demonstrated (1;). 

Little is known about the effect of pressures at the college level which limit 
the full intellectual development of women students or reinforce the results of 
previous negative socialization. Equally important is the quality of counseling 
provided at the college level which prepares wcmen for their vocational, social and 
personal roles in society. Dr. delen Astin’s report (2) documents some of the 
factors which influenced the careers of women who earned Ph.D.'s in 1957 • Early 
encouragement and definition of role were especially important. The career commit- 
ment of wcmen doctorates is evidenced by the fact that 91 percent are working in 
their field of preparation, 8l ps.cent full-time. 

The present study was undertaken, therefore, to contribute additional data by 
surveying the role of women in institutions having corporate relationship to AAUW 
and an interest in and concern for women's education, It was anticipated also that 
the results would delineate areas for further study and action. The role of women 
in higher education and the extent of their participation was investigated by an 
assessing of seme dimensions of the picture. It is not complete nor are the Issues 
of causality pr<)bed, Results furnish a statement of what exists. Higher education 
reflects the society of which it is a part, including the values, attitudes and roles 
assigned to women, and the socialization process which prepares women to accept these 
roles, 

C. Questions to be Answere d 

The concerns regarding the role of women in higher education were reflected in 
the following questions raised in preparing the questionnaires 

1. Wcnen students 

a. What are their leadership roles on campus? 

b. To what extent do they participate in development of 
student policy? on student-staff committees? 

c. What campus programs are provided to meet their special 
needs in determining their roles as wcmen? 
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d. What role does the Association of Women Students (AWS) 

play and how is it supported? 

e. How many women go on for graduate study and receive 

financial aid^ as compared with men? 

f. What are the policies regarding pregnancy and birth 

control counseling? 

g. What are the policies and programs for the mature woman 

student? 

2. Women administrators 

a. What kinds of administrative positions are women most 

likely to hold? 

b. Are women sought for all types of administrative positions? 

c. To what extent are women administrators included in 

policy-making decisions? 

3. Women faculty 

a. What department chairmanships are women most likely to hold? 

b. How do they participate on committees determining institu- 

tional or faculty policies? 

c* What institutional policies concern maternity leave? 

d. How do nepotism policies affect the hiring, promotions, 

tenure of women? 

It. Women trustees 

a. How does the number of women trustees compare to the total 
number of men trustees? 
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CHAPTER II 
RESEARCH PROCEDURE 



A. The Questionnaire (see Appendix B) 

A preliminary questionnaire was formulated and reviewed by members of the AAUW 
Committee on Standards in Higher Education, the Research Committee of the AAUW Edu- 
cational Foundation, other members of the AAUW staff, and staff members of several 
other educational associations. Each question was examined for clarity of meaning, 
relevance to the purpose of the study and feasibility of response. Several revi- 
sions resulted from this process; Appendix B shows the final form, A letter (see 
Appendix A) then was sent to the president of each corporate member institution 
stating the purpose of the questionnaire and enclosing two copies, one to be retained 
in the files of the institution, An information copy also was sent to the AAUW 
liaison representative of each school surveyed. As questionnaires were returned they 
were coded and prepared for automatic data processing (see Appendices C and D for in- 
formation on the methods used), 



CHAPTER III 



DESCRIPTION OF SAMPLE 



Four hundred fifty-four schools, or about two-thirds of the institutions sur- 
veyed, returned the four-page questionnaire. 

A. Comparison with National Statistics 



When compared to national statistics on four year institutions, the study 
sample is broadly representative, as Table 1 indicates, but differs significantly 
in several categories. The study sample has a larger percentage of public insti- 
tutions and schools with over ] 0,000 enrollment and a smaller percentage of private 
schools and schools with under 5,000 enrollment. It does not differ significantly 
from the national population in the percentage of schools with under 1,000 enroll- 
ment or those with religious affiliation or coeducational classification. 



Table 1 

COMPARISON OF SAMPLE WITH NATIONAL STATISTICS 
(li-year Institutions ) 



Type of School 


Percentage of 
Study Sample 


National 

Percentage 


Public 


U2 


26 1 


Private 


58 


7U 1 


Religious Affiliation 


65 


6/ 


Schools under lj.000 enrollment 


21 


25 1 


Schools under 5,000 enrollment 


68 


82 1 


Schools over 10,000 enrollment 


111 


9 1 


Coeducational 


83 


80 ? 



1 Infomation from ( 8 ) for fall 1968, 

2 Iiifomation from ( 9 ) for fall 196 9. 

The sample reflects the makeup of the corporate membership in AAUW. While it 
does not match the national distribution in all respects, it does include representa- 
tion in all categories. 



* A college or university whose alumnae are eligible for individual membership in 
AAUW may apply for institutional or corporate membership in AAUW, which entitles 
them to certain benefits. 

O 
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B. Coeducational Status 

Eighty-three percent of the schools in the study sample are coeducational; 13 
percent enroll women only. The remaining four percent includes coordinate colleges 
such as Radcliffe and a few which are essentially women’s colleges but enroll a 
small number of men (see Table 2), 



Table 2 

COED STATUS OF SCHOOLS IN SAMPLE 



Type of School 


Number 


Percentage 


Coeducational 


376 


83 


Women only 


59 


13 


Coordinate 


6 


1 


Other 


13 


3 


Total 


h$h 


100 



C. Enrollment of Institutions 

Two hundred seventeen or 1*8 percent of the schools in the study sample have 
student enrollments of less than 2,000* Only lh percent enroll 10,000 or more (see 
Table 3). The mode number of students for the sample is in the 2,000-3,000 range. 

Table 3 

STUDENT ENROLLMENT IN INSTITUTIONS REPRESENTED IN SAMPLE 



Number of Students 


Number 


Percentage 


Under 1,000 


93 


21 


1,001-2,000 


1214 


27 


2,001-3,000 


. . w 


10 


3 , 001 - 5,000 


LS 


10 


5 , 001 - 10,000 


814 


18 


10 , 001 - 15,000 


23 


6 


15 , 001 - 25,000 




6 


Over 25,000 


10 


2 


Total 




100 



D. Pub lic-Private Control 

rty-two percent of the sample are public institutions, the majority being 
upported schools. Only two percent are municipally controlled (see Table Li). 
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Table U 

ANALYSIS OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS IN SAMPLE 



Type of Institution 


Number 


Percentage 


Public School 


189 


12 


State 


186 


98 


Municipal 


3 


2 


Private Schools 


265 


58 


Religious Affiliation 


173 


65 


Independent 


92 


35 


Total 


wu 


100 



Of the 265 private schools, 65 percent have sene kind of religious ail illation. In- 
stitutions with religious affiliation represent 15 different denominations » The 
churches include Catholic (31 percent), Methodist (lQ percent), Presbyterian (13 per- 
cent), Baptist (9 percent), Lutheran (9 percent), United Church of Christ (5 percent), 
Disciples of Christ O4 percent), Friends (2 percent), and, in smaller proportions, 
Mennonite, Church of the Brethren, Reformed, Moravian, Nazarene, Assembly of God, and 
Seventh Day Adventists. 
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E. Accrediting Regions 

Table 5 shows the distribution of the sample in the six accrediting regions. The 
sample, like the population, has a heavy representation of the North Central and South- 
ern Accrediting Regions. 



Table £ 

ACCREDITING REGIONS REPRESENTED IN SAMPLE 



Region 


Number 


Percentage 


North Central 


190 


b2 


Southern 


103 


23 


Middle States 


86 


19 


Eastern 


29 


6 


Northwestern 


29 


6 


Western 


16 


14 


Total 


USh 


100 



F, Analysis of Subgroup s 

Appendix E gives an analysis of all subgroups in the study sample, according to 
governance, enrollment, accrediting region and coeducational status. 




